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How many times has a construction project been 
delayed by bad weather? Construction delays cost 
money. But all the delays aren't necessary. 

Putting down an Asphalt base before beginning 
construction provides a stable work platform, and 
minimizes mud, dust and silt. The contractor will have 
access to the construction site in all kinds of 
weather . . . plus a place to store materials. 

Full-Depth Asphalt pavements can be designed 
economically to aid any construction team . . . whether 
for office buildings, shopping centers or industrial 
complexes. 

The contractor will not only save time and money 
but the owner will benefit from Asphalt durability. Give 
us a call. We'll give you the facts. Don't delay. 


Carolina Asphalt Pavement 


1 ө е 
v. Association. Inc. 
Caswell Building, Koger Executive Center 
P.O. Box 30725, Raleigh, NC 27612 
Telephone: 919/781-3770 


Do all insurance 
companies 

look eggs-acily 
alike го уои? saa 


Most folks have a hard time distinguishing one 
insurance company from another. Some offer better 
Claim service, others lower premiums, still others 
wider-ranging coverages. As your professional insurance 
brokers, we know the differences and we know which 
companies will best suit your needs. That's why we tailor 
what the companies have to offer to what you actually 
need. And as brokers, placing insurance with many 
companies, we work for you, not the companies. 


Associaled Insurers 


Associated Insurers, Inc. / Post Office Box 25968 / Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 / (919) 833-2861 
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Today’ Solar Homes 


Today's Windows. 


HAWKINS TO HEAD NCAIA IN 1977 


Tebee P. Hawkins, AIA, principal 
in the firm of Hawkins Associates, 
Charlotte architects, is serving as 
President of the North Carolina 
Chapter AIA in 1977. Although he 
officially took office on January 1, 
installation ceremonies were con- 
ducted at the Winter Convention 
of the Chapter at Pinehurst on 
February 11. 


Serving as President-elect is Thomas 
T. Hayes, Jr., FAIA, of Southern 
Pines. Other members of the Board 
of Directors include Vice Presidents 
Marvin R. A. Johnson, FAIA, Raleigh, 
Elizabeth B. Lee, Lumberton, Harry 
Wolf 111, Charlotte; Secretary, Wesley 
A. McClure, Raleigh; Treasurer, 
Conrad B. Wessell, Jr., Goldsboro; 


and Directors Michael Newman, 
Winston-Salem, Thomas P. Turner, Jr., 
Charlotte, A. Lewis Polier, Raleigh, 
John E. Cort, Asheville, William H. 
Sigmon, Raleigh, and Presidents of 
the five Sections of NCAIA, Benjamin 
M. Pearce, Charlotte, James C. Buie, 
Raleigh, John T. Wall, Greensboro, 
Tan F. Ersoy, Winston-Salem, and 
Gary W. Partin, Goldsboro. 


Mr. Hawkins, a graduate of Clemson 
University, served with distinction 

as an Army officer in the South Pacific 
during World War Il and has been 
active in the Reserves since that time. 
He has been engaged in the practice 
of architecture in Charlotte since 1945. 
He and his wife, Dorothy, have four 
sons. 


The modern technology of solar energy is 
combined with the efficiencies of insulat- 
ed aluminum sash to create this restful 
residence for an energy-conscious young 
professional. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


P. O. Box 868 
Lexington, N. C. 27292 
(704) 249-9193 


GREGORY & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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NORTH CAROLINA VERNACULAR: 


1. A Project 
2. A Scouting Report 
3. An Appeal 


1. Towards Conservation of 
Place, A Project 


DUPLIN 


OUTLAWS BRIDGE 


ошдив вро > 


COUNTY 


By Doug Swaim 


If I've learned one thing at the 
School of Design it is that the 
making of objects-of-use is not 
sufficient to constitute architecture. 


Architecture is — or should be — the 


making of places. As Professor 
Vernon Shogren has said, ““Ріасе” 
suggests the origins of architecture; 
‘use’ is a relative newcomer to the 
scene.” 


So just what is this thing “place”? 
Susanne Langer, a philosopher, 
Says very succinctly that place is 
“ethnic domain made visible.” 

It is, simply put, a people’s 
externalized image of the world. 
And therefore a physical reality is 
sensed as a “strong” or “good” 
place because it resonates at 
depth with that image as it exists in 
the psyche of its makers or anyone 
else who shares their world view. 
We could say also that the person 
who finds no such resonance in 
his environment is displaced, or 
alienated, and from there a sadly 
familiar story could begin. 


If gathering and conserving “ethnic 
domain” is crucial to contemporary 
self-conscious place-making — and 
who would say that it is not — we 
would do well to learn to read 
what remains of the vernacular in 
our environment, for the 
vernacular landscape is the 

richest, as well as the most 
democratic, reflection of that 
domain. Towards that end — and 
ultimately towards conservation of 
place and place-making — we at 
the School of Design are presently 
engaged in a study of North 
Carolina's vernacular design tradi- 
tions. 


Our findings will be published 

as Volume 26 of The Student 
Publication of the School of 
Design and, with the aid of a 
grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, will be made 
available to the general public via 
a video presentation over UNC-TV. 
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2. On the Road from Chin- 
quapin to Outlaws Bridge, 
A Scouting Report 


For my part, | am focusing on the 
vernacular house in North Carolina. 
| did my first serious looking at 
“old houses” this past fall down in 
rural Duplin County on the road 
from Chinquapin to Outlaws 
Bridge. My goal was to differentiate 
house types along similar lines as 
might have been used by the 
vernacular builders themselves and 


Fig. 1—Early nineteenth century Duplin County 


hall-and-parlor house with later addition. 


then to read those types as carriers 
of cultural information. | offer my 
findings here as tentative truths 

in need of scholarly confirmation — 
as a scout's firsthand report of 
what's likely to be found in a vast 
and uncharted territory. 


| will introduce the types I’ve identi- 
fied in the same order they seem 

to have appeared in Duplin County, 
but it is important to remember 
that once a type "appeared", it 
became a part of the local builder's 
repertoire and could — and often 
did — appear much later, after the 
rise and fall, so to speak, of other 
types. 


Hall-And-Parlor. Scotch-Irish 
debarking in New Bern and 
Wilmington just prior to 1740 were 
the first to settle the Duplin area in 
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significant numbers. Most likely 
they brought with them the idea for 
the earliest houses found on the 
road to Outlaws Bridge. The "hall- 
and-parlor" house was the "norm" 
for sixteenth and seventeenth 


century Britain and became similarly 


common in eighteenth century 
British colonial America (figures 1 
and 2; plate 1).? 


| House. Dupliners' allegiance to 
the hall-and-parlor stereotype 
appears to have been challenged 
during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The New 
World had been exposed to the 
Georgian house throughout the 
eighteenth century at British 
cultural landings along the east 
coast. By 1825 the folk mind's 


HALL-AND-PARLOR 


TLILIL —ч! 
o 5 10 


Plate 1—Type plan. Dimensions are represen- 
tative of type. 


The porch incorporated into the 
front of practically every hall-and- 
parlor house built in Duplin County 
suggests a possible West Indian 
waystation for the hall-and-parlor 
idea on its passage to the Southern 
tidewater. The result, however — 
especially where the porch is 
structurally integrated and the roof 
loses its broken appearance (fig. 2) 
— is a memorable formal whole that 
we can rightly claim as native. 


“Shed rooms” were consistently 
appended to the rear of Duplin 
hall-and-parlor houses in 
conceptual symmetry with the 
front porch. Thus, where the porch 
is integrated, the shed rooms are 
likewise. This shed room element, 
though of distant origin, finds 
uniquely distinct expression in the 


building vocabulary of the Carolinas. 


NN 


P 


Fig. 2—More recent hall-and-parlor house with 


the porch and shed rooms completely 
integrated. 


distillation of the classic Georgian 
idea was spreading throughout the 
hinterlands where it had come to 
symbolize agrarian prosperity and 
respectability. That folk rendition, 
the so-called “1 house” (figs. 3 and 
4: pl. 2), eventually became the 
most pervasive vernacular house 
type in the eastern United States. 


By 1825 the Duplin area was no 
longer frontier. In fact, during the 
next decade America’s longest rail- 
road cut across the landscape on 
its way from Weldon to Wilmington. 
In the countryside an elaborated 
social life was no doubt emerging. 
One can speculate that it was this 
newly arrived formality to life that 
made welcome Georgian symmetry 
and the central hallway with its 
implications for reception and 
separation. 


Fig. 3—Typical Duplin 


County | house. The painted 


facade is a folk treatment 
more common in the 
deep South. 


Fig. 4—The Georgian idea 
become farm factory, 

a Classic ante-bellum 
“Carolina |” house (rear 
view). 


| HOUSE 


Plate 2 0 5 10 


Duplin County | houses con- 
sistently received the regional 
front porch, sometimes two stories 
high, and, more often than not, shed 
appendages on the rear of the 
ground floor. The resulting 
“subtype”, if you will, has been 
called the “Carolina |.”4 Of course 
“ells” and “tees” quartering 
kitchen and dining facilities were 
commonly added to the rear of 
the house, usually with another 
porch facing either east or south. 


One-Story Georgian. In 1853 a 
house was built across the road 
from the Kenan mansion in Kenans- 
ville that represented another way 
of slicing up the Georgian idea. 
Essentially it was a single floor of 
the Georgian plan with hipped roof 
and internal chimneys retained, 
facade again simplified — as in the 
| house — to three piercings, and 
porch added. Several versions of 
this house were later built along 
the road to Outlaws Bridge 

(fig. 5; pl. 3). 


The type eventually became 
popular throughout the South in a 
more vernacular variation with a 
generous pyramidal roof more 
responsive to the needs of southern 
shelter. The type’s rather strict and 
compact formality renders it the 
most urban of the vernacular 

forms encountered in the Duplin 
countryside. No doubt it once 
reflected the “uptown” aspirations 
of its nineteenth century inhabitants. 


One-Story | House. By far the most 
popular house type in Duplin 
County during the post-Civil War 
nineteenth century was a one- 
story, one room deep, central 
hallway structure that | call the 
“one-story | house” (figs. 6 and 7: 
pl. 4). It seems quite telling that 
when reconstruction economies 
dictated a reduced building program, 
instead of reverting to the tidy 
hall-and-parlor idea, the vernacular 
designer chose by and large to 
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stay within the vocabulary of his 
more recently acquired competence. 
Apparently the needs that first 

drew elements of Georgian 
formality through the native sieve 
were still at large in Duplin society. 
The one-story | house is the 

most reined-in version of the 
Georgian idea to be found. 


The thread of vernacular develop- 
ment is lost in Duplin’s twentieth 
century roadside chaos. By 1910 
forces of change were fast 
loosening tradition's hold on the 
mind of the folk designer. The 
transformations worked on the 
carpenter's stock of ideas — trans- 
formations that proceeded slowly 
enough during the nineteenth 
century for the homeostatic fixing 
of practices and products that | 
have called "types" — were soon to 
accelerate and make utterly viscous 
that stock. After 1910 the vernacular 
expression of dwelling on the road 
from Chinquapin to Outlaws 
Bridge was largely deflected from 
house form to other things — to 
landscaping and, perhaps, 
ornamentation. Hopefully future 
research will be able to trace these 
more subtle vestiges of our recent 
cultural domain. 


3. Help Wanted, An Appeal 


Volume 26 of The Student Publica- 
tion needs your contributions — and 
here | don't mean money (although 
we need that too!). The North 
Carolina vernacular landscape is 
indeed "vast and uncharted." For 
our explorations to proceed beyond 
its more obvious peaks we must of 
necessity draw upon the expertise 


of those who inhabit the backwoods. 


Please let us know what you know. 


The Student Publication of the 
School of Design 

Brooks Hall, NCSU 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 
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1Susanne Langer, Feeling And Form, New York, 1953, p. 95. 


?Henry Glassie, Folk Housing In Middle Virginia, Knoxville, 
1975, p. 75. 

3Fred Kniffen, "Folk Housing: Key To Diffusion," Annals of 
the Association of American Geographers, Vol. 55, No. 4 
(Dec. 1965), p. 555. Kniffen first named the "I house" in 1936 
"in recognition of the Indiana, Illinois, or lowa origin of many 
of its builders in praire Louisiana. The ‘I’ seems a not 
inappropriate symbol in view of the tall, shallow house form 
it designates." To my knowledge, Glassie (See footnote 
above) is responsible for making the connection between 
the ! house and Georgian architecture. 


*Kniffen, p. 554. 


Fig. 5—One-story Georgian house on the road 
to Outlaws Bridge. 


| 
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ONE-STORY GEORGIAN 


Plate 3 
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Plate 4 


Fig. 7—One-story 1 house from the early 
twentieth century. 


CONCERNS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 
by R. Mayne Albright, Hon. AIA 
dations of the 1976 Legislative 


Study Research Sub-Committee on 
Building Inspection to improve the 


continuing education, to clarify and 
coordinate its provisions with the 
1976 Administrative Procedures 


Architects, both personally and 
professionally, are concerned and 


involved not only in all phases of 
design and construction, but also 
in Energy Conservation, Land Use, 
and the “Total Environment”, 
including the economic, social, 
political and cultural development 
of the community, state and nation. 


These concerns have organizational 
expression through the American 
Institute of Architects on the national 
level. Through the North Carolina 
Chapter’s Government Affairs Com- 
mittee, continuing contact is 
maintained with state and federal 
agencies and with related professions 
in order that the profession may 

be in position to make substantial 
and effective contributions at the 
State Legislative and policy-making 
levels. 


As the 1977 General Assembly 
begins, the following are some of 
the matters likely to be considered 
and on which it is hoped that the 
experience and suggestions of 
architects may be helpful to 
individual legislators and to legis- 
lative committees. 


1. GS 83: In view of recent Court 
Decisions and actions of Federal 
Agencies, and in accord with the 
North Carolina Attorney General’s 
reviews and recommendations 
concerning State Licensing Boards, 
some revisions may be proposed to 
the 1977 General Assembly con- 
cerning North Carolina Licensing 
Boards, including GS 83 
“Architects”. 


This 1915 Act, last revised in 1957, 

is one of the earliest North Carolina 
Licensing Board Acts, and, in the 
past has been considered among 
the best in all fifty States. However, 
architects agree that it should now 
be updated to include a public mem- 
ber on the Board, to provide for 


Act, the 1969 Professional Corpora- 
tion Act and other recent North 
Carolina Acts and with the profes- 
sional Practice Acts of other States 
including reciprocity, qualification 
requirements and disciplinary 
procedures. 


. GS 150A: Architects support the 


Attorney General’s proposal to add 
to the new Administrative Proce- 
dures Act (GS 150A) the right of 
Licensing Boards to seek Court 
Injunctions against violations, as 
provided in GS 150 until its 1976 
revision as GS 150A. 


. GS 143-128; 143-129; GS 133-1.1: 


During the past year, Architects, 
Engineers, Land Surveyors and 
General Contractors have been in 
joint conferences with the Attorney 
General's Office, the Department 
of Administration, and have served 
on the Governor’s Advisory Panel 
on Design and Construction Prac- 
tices. Some revisions, largely 
technical, may be proposed for the 
above Sections of the General 
Statutes and concerning policies 
and practices in the design and 
construction of Public Buildings. 


. GS 44A: The 1975 Amendments to 


the Lien Law apparently need 
further amending concerning 
matters of notice and of priority 
among lienors. 


. GS 1-15 (с) Тһе 1976 “Medical Mal- 


practice Act", contains some 
sections, including the Statute of 
Limitations, applicable to "all 
professions". Clarification and 
coordination with other Statutes 
appear needed. 


. Building Inspectors—(Legislative 


Committee Report): Architects and 
others in the design and construc- 
tion fields support the recommen- 
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Scope and quality of county and 
municipal building inspection to 
assure better compliance with 
State Building Code requirements 
in the interest of public safety. 
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THE NAGS HEAD BEACH COTTAGE ROW HISTORIC DISTRICT 
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NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECT 


The Nags Head Beach Cottage 
Row Historic District, located on 
North Carolina’s Outer Banks, is 
one of the few areas of late 
nineteenth to early twentieth 
century resort development along 
the eastern seaboard that retains 
essentially its original character. 
Along the ocean front beach, facing 
the Atlantic, stands an irregular 
row of frame cottages whose 
shapes, texture, color, and detail 
are expressive of their function 

and the demands for survival on the 
weather-tortured Outer Banks. The 
regular rhythm of one and two- 
story units, the somber gray-brown 
colors, the rough texture of the 
wood shingled walls and roofs, 

and the repetition of sweeping 
gable roofs and expansive porches, 
relate in an almost organic fashion 
to the slope of the beach to the 
sea and to the light sand and the 
gray and blue water of the chang- 
ing ocean. 


Within the unit of scale and shape, 
several variations occur. Probably 
the most common house type, 
dating from the 1910-1940 era is the 
large bungaloid cottage, 1-1/2 
stories high, with nearly full- 
width dormers extending across 
the front and back slopes of the 
gable roof to create essentially a 
two-story house. The house may 
be two, three, four, or five bays 
wide, and usually features porches 
on at least two and usually four 
sides, plus any number of wings, 
ells and additions. Also common 
and usually older is a simple 
gable-roof two-story cottage type, 
three to five bays wide. Single- 
story porches on two to four sides 
soften the boxiness of this house 
type. 

Closely related to the two-story 
gable-roof house is an even more 
boxy form, the two-story with hip 
or pyramidal roof, whose highly 
restrained geometric quality is a 


foil to the sweeping expansiveness 
of the bungaloid cottages. One- 
story cottages, too, are interspersed 
among the larger structures. 
Particularly appealing are the 
steep gable rooflines of some of 
these, which have the multi-slope 
gables sometimes called the 
“coastal cottage”, with the lower, 
shallower slope of one or both 
sides engaging a porch. 


Whatever the size or shape of the 
cottages, certain features of detail 
dictated by convenience, function 
and custom recur; this repetition 
contributes much to the architec- 
tural unity of the district — as well 
as to the comfort of the residences. 


Cottages are consistently placed 
high on open foundations of 

timber pilings. The pilings place 
the houses high enough to be 
above low waves in case of storms, 
as well as making the houses more 
accessible to breezes. The height 
of the foundation varies, but it is 
often high enough to sling 
hammocks for sleeping and to hang 
up wet gear. Some of these founda- 
tions are screened with latticework, 
originally meant to keep pigs and 
cows from straying under the 
cottages. Until the mid-1930's 

there was no fencing and the 
locally owned livestock roamed at 
will. 


Intersecting angles of wooden 
members make up the porches of 
the cottages as well. Nearly always 
roofed and supported on simple 
posts, the porches also feature 
enclosing balustrades of different, 
simple kinds. A particularly 
handsome and functional feature 
of Nags Head cottages is the 
ubiquitous porch bench. These are 
benches built into and extending 
out from the porch balustrade, with 
the base beginning flush with the 
balustrade and the back sloping 
outward from the porch. This 
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Nags Head 
cont'd. 


catches breezes and provides 
adequate porch seating without 
cluttering the porch with furniture. 
These benches are seen in the early 
documentary photographs of the 
turn of the century or so, and 
continue to be used on new 
construction. A comparatively new 
addition to these covered porches 
is the sun deck, usually appended 
to the protected southwest corner 
of the cottage porch and encircled 
by lean-out benches. 


Heavy seas and strong winds that 
blow sand into the cottages are 
plagues during the off-season. 

To protect against this, nearly all 
cottages feature similar door and 
window treatments. Most doors 
have normal inner doors and outer 
screen doors, useful during the 
season. Outside of the screen door, 
though, is a sturdy wooden batten 
door which is kept open during 
most of the season, but which is 
secured when the cottages are 
closed up. Also of wooden batten 
construction are the window 
shutters. Each is a single leaf, 
hinged at the top and held open 
with a prop stick. Open, the 
diagonal awning-like angle of the 
shutter provides shade and closed, 
shelter from storms. In winter, the 
boarded-up look of the windows 
and doors emphasizes the stern 
dignity of the waiting cottages — 
which look, as one visitor remarked, 
“like a bunch of haughty old 
ladies.” 


In the early cottages, the kitchen 
was separated from the living area 
by a porch and often the ice box 
stood on the porch. Many of these 
porches have been enclosed. With 
few exceptions, the rear ell of the 
cottage projects from the north 
portion of the rear elevation. Many 
houses have porches on all four 
sides. ІТ, however, porches occur 
on but three sides, it is generally 
the north side that lacks a porch. 
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This arrangement takes advantage 
of prevailing breezes. 


The interiors of the beach houses 
are finished as simply as the 
exteriors. Generally, there were no 
fireplaces originally, although some 
have been added. Walls are either 
covered with simple sheathing or in 
most cases left unfinished, with the 
studs and exterior covering visible. 
Partition walls are typically of a 
single thickness of wood sheathing. 
Doors are of whatever type was 
popular at the time of construction. 
Interior wood is generally left 
unpainted. Floor plans vary, but all 
are simple and functional. The 
typical 1910-1940 floor plan is a 
variation on the center-hall plan 
two rooms deep, except that the 
chief front room, the living room is 
not partitioned from the hall, but 
includes space normally allotted to 
the hall; this produces a plan with 
two rooms across the front and 
two rooms divided by a hall at the 
rear. To the rear of the main block is 
the ell, often separated from the 
main block by a breezeway. This 
space usually contains servants' 
quarters, children's rooms and/or 
kitchen. 


It should be noted that nearly all 
the cottages are virtually without 
the usual trappings of architectural 
"style" inside and out, but rely on 
the simple expression of functional 
forms, materials and plan for their 
character. This is particularly 
interesting since many of those for 
whom these houses were built 
either built or lived in some of the 
grandest and most fashionable 
houses of the Albemarle. 


In 1976 The North Carolina Division 
of Archives and History nominated 
the "old" Nags Head cottage row 
for inclusion on the National 
Register of Historic Places. This 
article is excerpted from the 
nomination form. 
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CHINA: CLEANER THAN CHARLOTTE, HARDER LIFE 


Charlotte architect A. G. Odell Jr. recently re- 
turned from a visit with other American architects 
to China. Here are some of his observations and 
impressions. 
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The Chinese today live very simply 
and economically. Everyone works, is 
clothed, fed and housed. For the past 
15 years, there has not been a serious 
food shortage. That’s quite an 
achievement. 


The Chinese welcome us and other 
visitors, not so much for the tourist 
money we will bring but to propagate 
friendship, so we visitors will tell 
others about what China is doing. 


There is a sharp contrast between 
the old and new life-style of China, 
but many aspects of the culture remain 
backward. China is trying to change 
its backwardness by hand, a laborious 
process. 


The city streets are crowded, but the 
larger cities like Peking have tremen- 
dously broad boulevards, some eight to 
10 lanes wide. That’s quite a contrast 
to this visitor from Charlotte. You see 
many buses, trucks and bicycles, as 
well as makeshift pickup trucks 
powered by motorcycle motors, but 
very few private cars. 


Piedmont residents would be especially 
interested in seeing a Chinese textile 
mill. A mill we visited in Kweilin had 
10,000 spindles and 400 looms. It 

was obvious they had more workers 
per machine than you would see іп а 
Piedmont textile mill. Their mill used 
both silk and synthetics. 


Judged against my 1968 visit to the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese people are 
more pleasant than those in Russia. 
The Chinese do little handshaking, but 
everywhere | saw smiles. 


The people get up very early. At dawn, 
you'll see many doing calisthenics in 
parks. Entertainment is mostly ballet, 
gymnastics and circus-type activities. 
The major sports are table tennis, 

badminton, volleyball and acrobatics. 


We visited several schools, andlearned 
the students work at least two months 
each year in a factory or a commune. 
The students are graded jointly by 
their teachers, employers and each 
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other. They have very short breaks in 
the summer and a one-month winter 
vacation. 


The junior high school we visited 
averaged 48 students in each class- 
room. They were studying plane 
geometry, applied in a practical way 
to machinery design. 


In the elementary school, children 9 
and 10 years old repaired motors and 
switches. A basic knowledge of in- 
dustrial production is combined with 
public school education. 


As for the arts, there seemed to be 
little originality or creativity. In a 
workroom, | saw about a dozen people 
laboring over a piece of sculpture, a 
painting or making artificial plants 
and flowers. One man was working on 
a piece of jade, developing a sculpture 
with a chain link. He was about two- 
thirds finished and had been working 
on it for 2% years. 


The people seem to be healthy, well-fed 
and adequately clothed, although 
everyone dresses in the same Mao 
coat and trousers. The women also 
wear trousers, but with some variations 
in their jacket design, which are never- 
theless all of the same colors— dark 
blue, sometimes a paler blue for the 
women, gray-green or black. 


For this Charlottean proud of our city's 
magnificent trees, it's interesting to 
learn that each Chinese city has a 
tree-planting program. In Peking, acity 
of eight million, a million additional 
trees are planted along the streets 
each year. That means one tree is 
planted annually for every eight 
people. The principal boulevards are 
flanked by double rows of trees, and the 
overhead electric wires are behind 
these trees and barely noticeable as 
you drive along. 


Chinese cities are even cleaner than 
Charlotte. There is very little grass 
planted around the homes, but the sand 
in front of each door is carefully swept. 
The streets and sidewalks are free of 
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litter. People constantly sweep them. 


In the old China, misery and war were 
foundations of the social structure— 
famine periodic, death from starvation 
common, disease rampant and 
thievery, graft and corruption un- 
restrained. 


Now the Chinese people apparently 
have found a sense of purpose and 
self-confidence. Everybody seems to 
work. The regime, bent on production, 
has organized the masses for work. 
Part-time production is encouraged 
at home; children work part-time at 
such tasks as textiles. 


Manufacturing plants, power plants, 
radar stations and other work places 
are scattered throughout the country. 
Brick kilns and smoking chimney tops 
are everywhere. 


Even with this modern equipment, 

50 much work is still done by hand, 
like cutting a canal through mountains 
to provide water to agricultural areas. 


The two-wheeled cart, often pulled 
by humans, carries building stones, 
manure, waste paper or manufactured 
Products. Even the canal barges are 
pulled by human beings. Suchahuman 
work force leaves an impression 

that China remains backward; yet, if 
engine power replaced manpower, 
what would become of all these people 
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whose livelihood depends on their 
work ethic of human labor? 


Communes are organized like army 
camps with some plots allocated to 
individuals, all responsible to govern- 
mental authority. The communes 
average 27 square miles and 40,000 
people, with half of these being 
industrial, construction or main- 
tenance workers. 


As an architect, | was especially 
interested in the new housing. It 
seems to be based on things the 
Chinese learned from the Russians 
when they were on more friendly 
terms. The living structures are usually 
three or four stories tall, but some 
newer ones in the larger cities rise 
more than 10 stories. Little electricity 
is available; the one lightbulb in each 
household is rarely turned on until 
dark. 


People spend lots of time on the side- 
walks. They hang out their laundry; 
get their hair cut; they play cards; 
they tend babies; they work the sewing 
machines; they live, sell food products 
and other items outside on the side- 
walks of their suburban homes. 


| read The Observer and have access 
to many more newspapers, but there 
are only two newspapers in China. 
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Most people, as in Russia, read their 
newspapers in the glass-framed, 
outdoor boxes, bulletin board fashion. 
There also are gigantic billboards in 
red and gold which, although ипгеас- 
able to most Americans, are a great 
improvement over the plethora of 
billboards across our country. 


Most Chinese were uneducated prior 
to 1949. Even today the Chinese know 
little about history before they were 
born, except what is fed to them 
daily. Perhaps this is the secret of 
their success. The people look forward, 
not backward. They work unconcerned 
with the 40-hour week. 


A resident of the Piedmont is sur- 
rounded by houses of worship, and 
the contrast with China is enormous. 
In that country of 850 million souls, 
the sayings and teachings of Con- 
fucius and Buddha have given way to 
those of Mao. Mao Tse-tung, | feel 
Sure, will prove to be the greatest 
leader in all Chinese history. He 
organized a splintered and corrupt 
country which had been the victim 
of other nations for generations. 


After three weeks in China, | am 
home—tired, but exhilarated by the 
Opportunity to find out much about a 
people we must learn to live with. 
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the quality of a brick 
is 150 years after 1 its laid. 


St. Matthews cm 
Episcopal Church > ZN 
was consecrated AAT O 
on May 21,1826, 8 
and it still stands MES 
on St. Marys Rd. & 
in Hillsborough. 
A tribute to the 
men who built it, 
and to the brick 
that it was built 
with. 
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a test of quality in Borden represent- 
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century Borden 
has manufactured 
brick that stands 
eee up to time. And 
INI everything else 

B that brick has to 

M stand. 
й At Borden, the 
BP brick that we sell 
you today is made 
for tomorrow. 
And tomorrows 
after that. 
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